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Translated for this Journal. 
Beethoven’s Instrumental Music. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

How deeply, most noble master, have thy glo- 
rious Piano-Forte compositions impressed them- 
selves upon my mind! How shallow and insignifi- 
cant does everything now appear to me, that does 
not belong to thee, to the genial Mozart, or the 
mighty genius, SeBAsTIAN Bacu!—With what 
delight did I receive thy seventieth opus, those 
two glorious Trios—for [ knew very well that 
after a short time of practice, I should have them 
rendered to perfection. And this happiness has 
indeed been mine this evening, so that now, like 
one who, strolling about in the labyrinthine paths, 
lined with all kinds of rare trees, strange plants, 
and exquisite flowers, of a fantastic park, becomes 
more and more entangled in them, I cannot find 
my way out of the wondrous turns and compli- 
cations of thy Trios. The lovely syren-voices 
of those passages, resplendent in gay variety, 
draw me in deeper and deeper. 

I have ever been of the opinion that the piano- 
forte is much more useful in Harmony than in 
Melody. The most delicate expression of which 
this instrument is capable does not give to melody 
the energetic life, with its thousands of shadings, 
which the bow of the violinist, the breath of the 
wind-instrument player is able to call forth. The 
performer combats in vain with the insurmount- 
able difficulty presented to him by a mechanism, 
which causes the strings to vibrate and resound 
by a blow. On the other hand there is no instru- 
ment (with the exception of the harp, which is, 
however, much more limited,) that, like the 
piano, takes in at once the whole realm of har- 
mony, and displays its treasures to the connois- 
seur in the most wondrous forms and shapes. 








When the imagination of a composer has seized 
upon an entire tone-picture, with rich groups, 
brilliant lights, and deep shadows, he can call it 
into life at his piano, so that it comes forth, in 
gay and dazzling colors, from the inner world. 
A full score, the true magic-book of music, which 
conceals beneath its signs and figures, all the 
wonders of tone art, the mysterious chorus of the 
most manifold instruments, receives life under 
the hands of a master pianist, and a composition 
thus played, correctly and in all its parts, from 
the score, may be compared to a finely exe- 
cuted engraving from a large painting. The 
piano is therefore peculiarly adapted for impro- 
vising, for playing from the score, for single 
chords, for solo-Sonatas, ete., as also for Trios, 
Quartets, Quintets, etc., where the usual string- 
instruments join in, and which certainly belong 
to the order of piano compositions, because, if 
they are correctly composed, that is, truly in 
four, five or more parts, everything de- 
pends on the harmonic working up, which of 
itself excludes the display of single jystruments 
in brilliant passages. 

I have a real aversion against all Concertos for 
the piano. (Those of Mozart and Beethoven 
are not so much Concertos, as Symphonies, with 
piano obligato.) They are intended to display 
the virtuosity of the solo-player in brilliant pas- 
sages and in expressive melody; but the best 
performer on the finest instrument strives in vain 
for what the violinist, for instance, attains with 
but little difficulty. 

Each Solo sounds stiff and tame after the full 
tutti of the violins and wind instruments, and we 
admire the execution, the flexibility of finger, 
without receiving any impression upon our heart 
and mind. 

How admirably has the master conceived the 
peculiar spirit of this instrument (the piano) and 
provided for it in the most appropriate manner ! 

A simple, but fruitful melodic theme, which 
is capable of the most various contrapuntal invo- 
lutions, abridgements, etc., lies at the foundation 
of every movement; all the other motives and 
figures bear a close relation to the main theme, 
so that all the instruments are brought into re- 
quisition to combine and arrange the whole to 
the highest degree of unity. This is the struc- 
ture of the whole ; but, in this skilful edifice, the 
loveliest pictures intermingle in restless flight, in 
which joy and pain, sadness and bliss, appear be- 
side and within each other. Wierd forms join in 
an airy dance, now fading away to a mere point 
of light, then dispersing in brilliant and dazzling 
rays, and chasing and pursuing each other in di- 
vers groups; and in the midst of this un- 
locked spirit- world the soul listens, enrap- 
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tured, to the unknown language, and compre- 
hends all the most secret longings and presenti- 
ments with which it has been seized. 

That composer alone has really penetrated 
into the mysteries of Harmony, who, by it, can 
impress the soul of man; to him the numerical 
proportions, which to the grammarian without 
genius are mere lifeless, uninteresting arithmetical 
calculations, are magic formulas, by means of 
which he conjures up an enchanted world. 

Notwithstanding the geniality which per- 
vades particularly the first Trio, not even ex- 
cepting the mournful Largo, the genius of Beet- 
hoven still remains at all timés serious and sol- 
emn. It seems as if the master were of opinion 
that deep, mysterious subjects, even when the 
mind, closely familiar with them, experiences a 
joyous and cheerful elevation, should never be 
spoken of in common-place, but only in glorious, 
exalted words; the dance-music of the priests of 
Isis can be nothing but a hymn of lofty jubilee. 

Instrumental music, where it is intended to in-- 
fluence only through itself, as Music, and not to 
serve, perhaps, for a peculiar drathatic purpose, 
must avoid every thing trivial and jocose, all 
flippant Jazzi. A deep nature seeks for the 
presentiments of joy which, more beautiful and 
glorious than here in this narrow world, have 
come to us from an unknown land, and wakened 
an inner, blissful life within our bosom, a higher 
expression than plain words, which are peculiar 
only to the limited pleasures of earth, can give. 

This seriousness, which pervades all the instru- 
mental and piano music of Beethoven, naturally 
banishes all the break-neck passages up and 
down with both hands, all the preposterous leaps, 
the ridiculous caprices, the excessively high 
notes, of the extra octaves, in which mod- 
ern piano compositions abound. In point of 
technical execution, the piano compositions of 
this master present no particular difficulties, as 
every practised pianist will easily conquer the 
few runs, triplet figures, ete.; and yet their ren- 
dering is in most respects exceedingly difficult. 
Many a so-called virtuoso objects to Beethoven’s 
piano music, repeating the excuse: “ Very dif- 
ficult, and very ungrateful to the listeners!” 
As regards the difficulty, a correct, easy render- 
ing of Beethoven’s compositions requires nothing 
less than that we should thoroughly understand 
him, that we should penetrate deep into his na- 
ture ; that, in the consciousness of our own con- 
secration we should bravely venture to step into 
the circle of magic apparitions which his mighty 
wand calls forth. He who does not feel this con- 
secration in himself, who cultivates the acquaint- 
ance of the holy Musica only as an amusement, 
as a pastime in leisure hours, as a momentary 
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tickling of dulled ears, or for his own ostentation, 
had better leave her entirely. It is only such a 
one who can offer the excuse: “ very un- 
grateful!” The true artist lives only in the work 
which he has conceived in the spirit of the mas- 
ter and now executes. He disdains to bring his 


| own person into play, and all his aspirations tend 


towards calling into life, in a thousand dazzling 
colors, all the beauteous, enchanting forms and 
pictures which the master, with magic power, 
has concealed in his work, so that they wreathe 
around the listener in bright, sparkling circles, 
and, inflaming his imagination, his innermost be- 
ing, bear him in rapid flight to the distant spirit- 
world of tones. M. A. R. 
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The Bob-o-link. 


The happiest bird of our spring, and one that 
rivals the European lark, in my estimation, is the 
Bobolincon, or Bobolink, as he is commoniy 
called. He arrives at that choice portion of our 
year, which, in our latitude, answers to the des- 
cription so often given by our poets. With us, it 
generally begins about the middle of May, and 
lasts until nearly the middle or the last of June. 
Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on its 
traces, and to blight the opening beauties of the 
year; and later than this, begins the parching, 
and dissolving heats ofsummer. But in this genial 
interval, nature is in all her freshness and fra- 
grance ; “the rains are over and gone, the flowers 
appear upon the earth, the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
in the land.” The trees are now in their fullest 
foliage and brightest verdure; the woods are gay 
with the clustering flowers of the laurels; the air 
is perfumed by the sweet brier and the wild rose ; 
the meadows are enamelled with clover blossoms ; 
while the young apple, the peach and the plum 
begin to swell and the cherry to glow among the 
green leaves. 

This is the chosen season of revelry of Bobolink. 
He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of the 
season ; his life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, 
all song and sunshine. He is to be found in the 
soft bosoms of the freshest and sweetest meadows ; 
and is most in song when the clover is in blossom. 
IIe perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
some long flaunting weed, and as he rises and 
sinks with the breeze, pours forth a succession of 
rich tinkling notes; crowding one upon another, 
like the outpouring melody of the ae and 
possessing the same rapturous character. Some- 
times he pitches from the summit of a tree, begins 
his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and 
flutters tremulously down to the earth, as if over- 
come with ecstacy at his own music. Sometimes 
he is in pursuit of his paramour; always in full 
song, as if he would win her by his melody, and 
always with the same appearance of intoxication 
and delight. 

Of all the birds of our groves and meadows, the 
bob-o-link was the envy of my boyhood. He 
crossed my path in the sweetest weather, and the 
sweetest season of the year, when all nature called 
to the fields, and the rural feeling throbbed in 
every bosom; but when I, luckless urchin, was 
doomed to be shut up during the live-long day, in 
that purgatory of boyhood, the school-room. 

It seemed as if the little varlet mocked at me, 
as he flew by in full song, to taunt me with his 
happier lot. O, how I envied him! No lessons, 
no task, no hateful school, nothing but holiday, 
frolic, fields and fine weather. Had I been then 
more versed in poetry, I might have addressed 
him in those beautiful words of Logan to the 
cuckoo: : 

‘Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year. 
“O! could I fly, I'd fly with thee; 
We'd make, on joyful wing, 
Our annual visit round the globe : 
Companions of the Spring !”” 





Further observation and experience have given 
me a different idea of this little feathered volup- 
tuary, which I will venture to impart for the ben- 
efit of my schoolboy readers, who may regard him 
with the same unqualified admiration which I once 
indulged. I have shown him only as I saw bim 
at first, in what I call the poetical part of his 
career, when he in a manner devoted himself to 
elegant pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird 
of music and song, and taste and sensibility and 
refinement. While this lasted, he was sacred from 
injury ; the very schoolboy would not fling a stone 


at him, and the merest rustic would pause to listen ” 


to his strain. 

But mark the difference. As the yearadvances, 
as the clover blossoms disappear, and the spring 
fades into summer, he gradually gives up his ele- 
gant tastes and habits; doffs his poetical suit of 
black, assumes a russet, dusty pod and sinks to 
the gross enjoyment of common vulgar birds. 
His notes no ager vibrate on the ear, he is stuff- 
ing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on 
which he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. 
He has become a “bon vivant,” a “ gourmand ;” 
with him now there is nothing like the “joys of 
the table ;” and in a little time he grows tired of 
plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastronomical 
tour in quest of foreign luxuries. 

We next hear of him with myriads of his kind, 
banquetting among the reeds of the Delaware, 
and grown corpulent with good feeding. He has 
changed his name in travelling. Bobolincon no 
more—he is the Reed-bird now ; the much-sought- 
for tit-bit of Pennsylvania epicures; the rival in 
unlucky fame of the Ortolan! Wherever he goes 
pop! pop! pop ! every rusty firelock in the coun- 
try is blazing away. He sees his companions 
falling by thousands around him. 

Does he take warning and reform? Alas! not 
he. Incorrigible epicure! again he wings his 
flight. The rice fields of the South invite him. 
He gorges himself among them almost to bursting ; 
he can scarcely fly for corpulency. He has once 
more changed his name, and is now the famous 
Rice-bird of the Carolinas. 

Last stage of his career; behold him spitted, 
with dozens of his corpulent companions, served 
up, a vaunted dish on the table of some Soutinern 
gastronomer. 

Such is the story of the Bobolink; once spi- 
ritual, musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, 
and the favorite bird of Spring; finally, a gross 
little sensualist, who expiates his sensuality in the 
larder.— Wolfert’s Roost. 


<> 





[From the New York Musical Gazette.] 
Vincenzo Bellini. 


Of the three Italian composers, who are most 
known to the present generation of opera-goers, 
VincENZO BELLINI seems to enjoy public favor 
the most constant and the least interrupted. Ros- 
SINI'S operas, with the exception of Guillaume 
Tell, are patronized only by such Italian troupes 
as prefer foreign countries to their own “ mother 
of the arts.” Donizerti’s works, it is true, are 
often performed ; but it must be remembered 
that Donizetti died only a few years since, while 
Bellini, notwithstanding nearly twenty years have 
elapsed since his death, is still, perhaps, the most 
necessary composer for all managers in all coun- 
tries; and his réles, certain of them at least, must 
form part of the repertory of every singer. We 
have often thought that the public would at last 
tire of Norma, ] Puritani, Sonnambula, and I 
Capuletti e Montecchi; but, no! every perform- 
ance of each of these operas is sure to call forth 
new proofs of the sympathy of the public. 
And why is this? Is there any thing especial in 
the plots, the scenery, the costumes, or the mere 
musical treatment of these operas? Are there 
any of those accessories which play so great a 
réle in modern operas, and which often decide a 
success? Certainly not; the costumer and the 
machinist, the lover of variety in plot, of wild and 

assionate scenes, or of romantic horrors, will 
find very little to suit their peculiar tastes, and as 
to those qualities which are demanded especially 
by the musician, it almost seems as if poor Bellini 





were quite ignorant of what they are. And yet 
we have all experienced, more or less, that his 
operas do not fail even to impress those who look 
mainly to the intellectuality of a dramatic work. 
Even WAGNER tells us that there was a time in 
his own history when he could not resist the 
charm of Bellini’s melodies; when in them he 
found consolation and comfort for the troubles of 
life. This is, perhaps, the greatest triumph abso- 
lute melody has ever attained. 

Bellini is the hero of absolute melody, of Ital- 
ian love music; here lie his power, his strength, 
his genius. He had the gift of melody, and very 
little besides. And in this gift of melody we find 
the key to the continued success he has enjoyed. 
There will always come a time in every man’s 
life when the sweet sounds of love and the volup- 
tuous abandon to sentiment will attract him and 
win his admiration ; there will always be a period 
of every one’s history when Bellini’s music will 
best reflect his own mind; and this will be more 
especially true should he chance to belong to the 
numerous class of dilettanti, whose only desire 
from music is to be moved, it matters not much 
how. Bellini appeals to the young—young in 
years, young in experience, and, let us add it 
boldly, young in musical education. With eigh- 
teen years, and a superficial knowledge of music, 
the duo of Norma and Adalgisa, or the finale of 
Norma will be the utmost that heart, taste, or in- 
telligence will require. But if musical and intel- 
lectual development follows, there will come, 
sooner or later, the time when these beauties will 
suffice no longer; when the appetite will crave 
more solid, substantial, and nourishing food. To 
young ladies and beardless youth the sweet wines 
of Muscat may always prove refreshing ; but men 
will demand a healthier, more vigorous product of 
the grape. Alas! for that musician who, in his 
thirtieth year, will experience the same sensations 
in listening to Bellini’s music that came upon him 
when a younger man! He would surely prove by 
this that he had no vocation for his art. 

It is not the abundance of melody alone which 
will make an opera successful. ScHuBERT had 
the gift of melody as much as any one, and still 
his operas were a decided failure ; and almost all 
successors, in the path of song-composition, have 
met with the same result in regard to their operas. 
There must be something else to weigh down 
the balance of public favor. The Italians seek 
this generally in the successive gradation of the 
motivos, without having recourse to heavy means, 
such as over-laden orchestration or full harmoni- 
zation of the vocal masses. Here, in our opinion, 
may be found the principal secret of the successes 
of most Italian operas. Bellini followed the same 
path, popularizing his ideas; and as he, for the 
most part, composed only to such libretti as af- 
forded him abundant opportunity of satisfying his 
sentimentality, and his love for tears and sorrow, 
his melodies often appear to have a dramatic 
coloring, although the higher claims of a dramatic 
work are totally neglected. His orchestration 
and his modulations are as poor as they well 
could be; and it is only in his last work, J Puri- 
tani, that he has showed himself capable of im- 
yrovement, and given promise of better things. 
Still, the French art of instrumentation was not 
an appropriate acquirement for Bellini; it placed 
him out of his element ; he appears much greater, 
and far more natural, in such works as permitted 
him to let loose the full stream of his Italian mel- 
odies, and left him untrammeled by any other 
consideration than an appeal to his never-failing 
source—tears and lamentations. Norma, Son- 
nambula, and some parts of J Capuletti e Mon- 
tecchi are, in our opinion, the brightest emanations 
of his genius. “The purity and naturalness of his 
melodies ; the prevz aus of sentiment in them, 
and the simplicity of his style; the fortunate cir- 
cumstance that he abandoned the style of Rossini, 
of which the operatic world had already become 
somewhat tired; and, more than all, the fact that 
the greatest singers of modern times, RuBINI, 
TAMBURINI, Pasta, MALIBRAN, and GrRISI 
found in his creations the means of displaying 
their powers and genius; all these, together with 
the fact, that the epoch during which he compos- 


ed, from 1820 to 1830, reflected to a strong de- 
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gree his peculiar characteristic—that of general 
relaxation—may be considered as the sources of 
his triumphs and successes ; sources which will 
be inexhaustible, so long as there is a demand for 
Italian prime donne, for opera in its present form, 
and for appeals to the sentimentalities of youth. 

Bellini lived only thirty-three years. Born in 
1802 in Catania, (Sicily,) he died in France in 
1835, at the proper time for the establishment of 
his fame, in our opinion. He died at a time when 
Hernricu Herne, one of the most spirituel of 
modern authors, was in the habit of telling him 
that he had attained the most dangerous age for 
men of genius, as the period from thirty to thirty- 
four was generally considered. Poor Bellini! in 
consequence of this he was almost afraid to a 

roach the tormenting Heine, who most assuredly 
had no idea that his prophecy would so soon be 
fulfilled. 

As to the characteristics of the man, Bellini, 
his personal appearance and manners, we can 
have no better delineator than Heine himself, who 
has given one of the best sketches of the Italian 
maestro we have seen. We translate from Heine 
as follows : 


“ Bellini was of a tall, up-shooting, slender figure, 
which always moved gracefully; coquettish, ever 
looking as though just emerged from a band-box ; 
a regular, but large, delicately rose-tinted face; light, 
almost golden hair, worn in wavy curls; ahigh, very 
high, marble forehead, straight nose, light blue eyes, 
well-sized mouth, and rounded chin. 
had something vague in them, a want of character, 
something milk-like ; and in this milk-like face flitted 
sometimes a painful-pleasing expression of sorrow. 
This expression in his face took the place of the fire 
that was wanting; but it was that of a sorrow with- 
out depth; it glanced, but unpoetically, from his 
eyes; it played, but without passion, upon his lips. 
It was this poutless, shallow sorrow that the young 
maestro seemed most willing to represent in his whole 
appearance. His hair was dressed so fancifully sad ; 
his clothes flitted so languishingly round his delicate 
body; he carried his cane so idyl-like, that he re- 
minded me of the young shepherds we find in our 
pastorals, with their crooks decorated with ribbons, 
and their gayly-colored jackets and pants. And 
then his walk was so innocent, so airy, so sentimental. 
The whole man looked like a sigh, in pumps and 
silk stockings. He has met with much sympathy 
from women, but I doubt if he has ever produced a 
strong passion in any one. To me his appearance 
had always something ludicrously distasteful, one 
cause of which may have been his French. Al- 
though Bellini had lived several years in Paris, he 
spoke the language as badly—as badly as it can not 
be heard even in England. I should not say “ bad- 
ly;” this word is really too good; horrible, outra- 
geous, end-of-the-world-like, would better express 
the idea. If one met him in society, treating the 
poor French words like a hangman, and constantl 
displaying his monstrous blunders, he would thin 
the world about to perish amidst thunderings un- 
heard before. The utmost silence then pervaded the 
whole room ; mortal fright was painted upon every 
countenance; the women seemed uncertain whether 
to faint or run away; the men glanced confusedly at 
their habiliments, fearing lest some button had been 
forgotten ; and most horrible of all, this fright pro- 
duced a sort of convulsive desire to laugh which it 
was impossible to resist. For this reason, in society 
a proximity to Bellini always impressed you with a 
sense of alarm, which, nevertheless, had in it a 
dreadful charm, and attracted as well as repelled. 
Sometimes his involuntary puns were only amusing, 
and reminded one by their funny insipidity of the 
castle of his countryman, the Prince Pailagoni, 
which Goethe describes in his pictures of Italian 
travels, as a museum of fearful distortions, and in- 
congruously coupled deformities. As on such occa- 
sions Bellini was always confident that he had said 
something quite harmless and very serious, the ex- 
pression of his face formed the strongest contrast 
with the sense of his words. That peculiarity, which 
displeased me in his face, was always most promi- 
nent at such times. But still I will not say but that 
this very expression had some charm for the ladies. 
Bellini’s face, as well as his whole appearance, had 
that physical freshness, that flesh-bloom, that rose- 
color which invariably produces an unpleasant im- 
pression upon me. It was only at a later period, 
when I had been acquainted with Bellini for some 
time, that I felt any inclination toward him. This 
resulted from the discovery that his character was, 
throughout, noble and poi | His mind had certain- 
ly remained pure and unsullied by contact with evil. 


His features | 





He was endowed also with that harmless, good- 
natured, that child-like nature, which is never found 
wanting in nen of genius, even if they do not expose 
it to the gaze of all mankind.” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Has the Taste for Classical Music in Boston 
Retrograded ? 

The concerts of the Musical Fund Society the 
past season have not succeeded! Only five, of the 
eight concerts subscribed and paid for, were 
given; and there is a considerable deficit yet to 
be paid by the members of the society. The 
choral societies also, have not been sutfliciently 
patronized. Even the season before the last, 
when there was neither a new theatre nor opera, 
there was a falling off in the Germania concerts. 

But, notwithstanding these adverse facts, it 
may still be possible that the taste for classical 
music among us has not declined. The failures 
of the concerts may be owing to other causes. 
We have now ten pianists—many who excel in 
classical compositions—where we had one twenty 
years ago. We have young ladies, who join and 
readily take their parts in a Requiem, a Mass, 
ete.; amateurs who perform Beethoven’s Quartets 
also ; Soirées, both in Boston and its vicinity, of the 
best classical compositions, vocal and instrumental. 
The facilities of traveling to and from Europe 
have also enabled many to hear music in perfec- 
tion abroad, while within a few years a ViEUx- 
TEMPS, a Lrorpotp DE Meyer, and many 
others, not excepting JULLIEN’s Band, have 
given a new idea of what may be accomplished 
in instrumental music. All this has tended to 
improve the public taste. People are better 
judges and will not now put up with imperfections 
which they did not notice several years ago. 

Another cause of the failure of classical con- 
certs may be found in the want of means, under 
our system of low prices of admission, to render 
classical music as it should be given—that is, on 
a sufliciently large scale. For example, one of 
your correspondents, speaking in raptures of a 
concert given by the pupils of the Conservatoire 
in Paris, says: “ Only think of BeeTHoven’s 
Ninth Symphony given by the orchestra of the 
Conservatoire!” We have heard the Ninth Sym- 
phony here in Boston; but how was it done? 
(Not but that I felt grateful to obtain even a 
homeeopathic idea of it.) Instead of in a hall 
holding, as your correspondent says, when packed 
as closely as possible, 1300 persons, and with an 
ample and efficient orchestra, we had it here in a 
hall (to say the least) not remarkably favorable 
for sound, and holding more than twice that 
number,—done by four first violins (excellent 
ones to be sure,) two double basses, ete., ete., 
against or along with a complete set of reeds, 
brass, tympani, etc. The whole of this stupend- 
ous composition—particularly the opening of the 
choral Finale, which commences with a solo reci- 
tative by the double basses, sounded “ pigmyish,” 
as was very aptly remarked by a musical person 
who had heard it in Vienna with the imposing 
effect of eighteen double basses. I have listened 
to the Handel and Haydn Society, with a chorus 
of two or three hundred (whom no one will ac- 
cuse of singing too subdued,) against four first 
violins, two basses, ete. I could not help thinking 
that if each member of the stringed quartet had 
played in a different key, it would not have made 
the least difference. 





The modern oratorios are not like those of 
HANDEL, where the ideas of the composer are 
principally in the vocal parts. In the later com- 
positions of this class, by Haypn, BEETHOVEN, 
Srour, MENDELSSOHN, the effect is more in- 
tended to be produced by the ensemble ; that is, 
it depends nearly as much upon the instrumental 
as upon the vocal parts; and if they are not 
balanced, or if the string quartet is so inefficient 
as not to be heard, and the voices too overpower- 
ing, it becomes a mere noise, a fiasco, and does 
not convey the composer’s meaning. 

I happened to enter the hall one evening last 
winter, when one of our orchestras had com- 
menced the finale to Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat, and were just at the passage for violins: 
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not a note of which could be heard, but only 
drums and the rest of the noisy instruments.— 
Now I ask what gratification, or what ideas of 
music can an audience derive from hearing noth- 
ing but oaaee be - 4 to the end of 

mewes wen oT ff the passage ? 

But how can a society afford to pay for an ef- 
ficient orchestra at present prices, unless the hall 
be entirely filled with paying subscribers? In 
London or Paris the prices of admission are gen- 
erally half a guinea and ten frances; even in 
Germany, where money circulates in less abund- 
ance, the prices for occasional concerts are 
one thaler, and two thalers for such as those of 
Vieuxtemps, Liszt, &e.; and nearer home, 
the Philharmonic subscribers in New York pay 
ten dollars for four concerts, and one dollar and 
fifty cents for single tickets. It is clear that we 
must have halls constantly filled to make orches- 
tral concerts pay. 

How can this be brought about ? It is possible 
that there may have arisen a want of confidence 
in the public, compared with its reliance upon 
the conduct of the old Academy’s concerts. 
Subscribers were then sure to get what was 
promised, and though the means at that time 
were limited, yet symphonies were listened to 
and enjoyed in the old Odeon by full and intelli- 
gent audiences. 

How has it been lately ? For several seasons 
past, it is confessed that there has been a want of 
unity in the Musical Fund Society, which has 
greatly diminished the public confidence in it. 
The Germania promised in their last list for sub- 
scribers that they would have an orchestra of fifty 
members ;—a number they were unable to pro- 
duce. Again, the Music Hall is not favorable to 
the performance of classical compositions. Un- 
like most large halls, it resembles what the fash- 
ionable milliners call a “trying color ;” it brings 
the smallest imperfections into prominence ; its 
echoes appear to resound only to brass instru- 
ments, kettle drums, piccolo, ete. Good music 
in it is like Hamlet in the hands of a certain coarse, 
vulgar “star” actor — anything but the refined, 
philosophical, melancholy and gentleman-like 
Hamlet of Shakspeare. But the hall may be im- 
proved, and it is hoped that the directors may be 
able to render it more suited to its original 
purpose. 

In fine, we think any one who considers these 
suggestions, will arrive at my conclusion, that 
musical good taste in Boston has not retrograded, 
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but been overpowered and kept under by repeat- 
ed disappointments and want of judicious foster- 
ing. I cannot help thinking that there is more 
real liking for and appreciation of classical music 
in Boston than in any, even larger, cities in the 
Union, and that if the wants of the musical pub- 
lic are properly catered for, the future will show 
the correctness of my views. 

Confidence must be re-awakened ; subscribers 
must be sure that the inducements held forth will 
be fully realized. In Europe, Royalty and No- 
bility are the great supporters of the most refined 
public amusements; even in Havana several of 
the most wealthy citizens subscribed five hundred 
dollars each for Sig. Marti, to enable him to engage 
first-rate talent for the opera. Here, in a repub- 
lican city, we must look to the public-spirited 
of our citizens, who occupy the first position in 
our society. Why cannot from ten to one hun- 
dred of this class among us be found, who will 
subscribe for a fund of, say one thousand dollars, 
and offer in this way, and in the choice of well- 
known directors, a guaranty for a series of clas- 
sical concerts the coming season? I think the 
thing might be managed without difficulty. In 
this way an efficient orchestra could be easily 
engaged (for Boston can produce one,) and 
both artists and subscribers feel an assurance of 
mutual benefit. The musical public would soon 
begin to look forward to each concert, say every 
other Saturday, as a feast in advance, and would 
soon show that the city has taste enough to re- 
ward liberally good performances of the best 
music. 

When I came to Boston in ’41, I was agreea- 
ably surprised to hear a symphony for the first 
time after my departure from Europe. Now, as 
my departure (not for another continent or city, 
but for “that bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns”) is approaching rather faster than I could 
wish, I hope yet, before bidding adieu to many 
kind and indulgent friends, to see Boston taking 
that pre-eminence in classical music which has 








always been conceded to her in most other de- 
partments of intellectual culture. 


Wo. Keyzer. 
May 15, 1855. 





Diary Abroad.—No. 16. 


Bert, April 4.—This afternoon heard Graun’s Tod 
Jesu (Death of Jesus) in the Garrison church. I heard 
it four years since in the same place and was not might- 
ily carried away with it. Thought perhaps the fault 
lay in the hearer. As compared with HanpEt’s, Haypn’s 
MENDELSsonn’s oratorios, I like it even less than be- 
fore. The best things in it to my ear, are so much like 
Handel imitated—(did Graun in 1754.5 know Handel’s 
oratorios?) that they sounded feeble. A certain dra- 
matic progress, leading to a climax, seems to me to be a 
necessity in an Oratorio as well as in an Opera. If it be 
said that this is a Cantata and not an Oratorio, why, I 
like Oratorio much better. These long narratives in 
recitative, ending often with “And Jesus said,” another 
voice singing what was said, I find very wearying. 
Haydn, having heard Handel in London, avoided this 
rock. Mendelssohn's “ Paul” always seemed deficient 
to me, because written after Graun’s pattern ;—* Elijah,” 
a hundred fold better, because Handel-like. Though 
this was one of the few occasions upon which I have 
ever seen an oratorio fill a house here in Germany, still 
there did not seem to be much real enthusiasm in the 
audience, and the “wunderschdns,” “vortreflichs,’ and 
other epithets of high praise seemed to be uttered be- 
cause it was Graun'’s Zod Jesu—and Graun was Fred- 
eric Second’s Kapellmeister, and it is the fashion to 
make a great fuss about his “ Good Friday” music. 
I have often been told here that “ Paul” is greater than 











“ Elijah,”’—it is more like Tod Jesu—and if that be the 
standard—why, then it is. Parson Sir Hugh “liked it 
not when an old ‘oman had a great peard’”’—I like it not 
when the auditor expresses all sorts of enthusiasm—and 
yawns in the midst of it. I cannot count Tod Jesu 
among the masterpieces. What an infinite, infinite dis- 
tance separates it from the Passion music in the “ Mes- 
siah!”’ 


Bresvav (in Silesia), April 13th. Bring out the bull. 
Not Taurus—I am no matador ready for a bull fight. 
Bring out the Roman Bull; for Iam—a heretic! From 
my heart of hearts I rebel against the fundamental 
principle of Opera. And yet if authority és authority, 
there can be no mistake that I am wrong, for do not the 
North and South poles in this matter agree and harmo- 
nize? Donot Fry and Dwight here coincide? Yet I 
can not believe! Out with the bull! Last night I again 
heard Cuerusini’s “ Water Carrier,” (Les deux Jour- 
nées). Delightful! As a drama, beautiful exceedingly. 
The music always written with the actor in view, so that 
delicious as it is, it is always subordinate, and satisfied 
with adding to the joy or pathos of the play. It is de- 
liciously expressive, and its effects, as BRYANT says of 
Nature, are such as sink into the soul “ ere one is aware.” 
And herein I find by experience is the greatness of the 
great masters of opera. They never say, “ Now Mister, 
I am going to give you an aria, a duct, a trio—ldok out 
for yourself.” The music grows out of the situation 
and the tears fill your eyes, you know not why. I 
was looking at a great picture the other day—I forgot 
all about the painter—the picture itself was all in all—it, 
not the artist, touched me. 

Well, like ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ ‘ Oberon,’ ‘ Magic Flute,’ 
‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Swiss Family,’ and other favorites, the ‘ Water 
Carrier’ is in great measure spoken dialogue, and the 
music comes in, just like blank verse in SHAKSPEARE, 
when the elevation of thought and sentiment requires it. 
I smile now to think how last evening, when the first 
words were spoken, a feeling of delicious relief went 
through me, as I uttered a mental “ Thank God!” that 
I was to be spared the abominable bore of recitative! 

Years ago I first heard recitative at the Handel and 
Haydn Society. It grated on my feelings like the filing 
of a saw. I have learned to like some recitatives— 
nobody better—but on the stage: ! Give me Pop 
Emmons’s eloquence, but don’t compel me to listen to 
half an hour's talk upon trivial matters on the stilts of 
recitative, when three minutes of spoken dialogue is 
sufficient. 

I hate recitative—kiss the book upon it, and am ready 
for excommunication. 

Out with the bull! 


April 14.—I went this evening with Prof. J—— to an 
Amateur Musical Club. The subscribers to this are the 
music-loving portion of the professors in the University, 
and others of like rank and character. They meet Sat- 
urday evenings in a couple of rooms at a leading piano- 
forte dealer's, the men in one, their wives and daughters 
in the other, and the cost is only a division of the neces- 
sary expenses of heating, lights, and attendance. The 
programme this evening was this: 





Sonata for Piano and Violin, EF flat, Beethoven. 
Piano-forte Trio, E flat, Humme! (fine). 
Quartet, B, Mozart. 

All capitally played. Such music at such a cost! 

April 15. ‘Cleve’ tells with great glee a story of tall 
George Bradburn—the manful advocate of freedom in 
the Massachusetts Legislature some twenty years ago. 
A little weasen-faced, sanctimonious man is the other 
actor. 

Weasen-face. Brother B., have you got religion? 

Brother B. (being a little deaf, bends down with hand 
toear.) Hey? 

W. (raising his voice.) Have you got religion ? 

B. None to speak of! 

This morning I went to the Dom to hear mass, and as 
I sat listening, in that crowd all still as heart could wish, 
to the ‘ Kyrie,’ the ‘Gloria,’ and so on, and they sank 
each more deeply into my heart, the above odd anecdote 
popped into my mind, and the question came up whether 
even one who has no “religion to speak of,’ can be 
wholly unmoved by tones which breathe so full of the 
religious sentiment? 

The choir and orchestra are both small, but the voices 





are select, and especially touching was one of those rare, 
full, clear, ringing voices, at the same time powerful and 
mellow. This sweet, noble voice was felt throughout— 
without making itself disagreeably prominent in the 
choruses. What a glory there is in a pure, sustained 
tone, swelling and dying away without the slightest per- 
ceivable waver or variation of pitch. How such a tone 
will fill one with music! Oh ye wiggle-voiced men and 
women, will ye never learn that one such tone touches 
the heart more than a whole evening of tremolo, and that 
it is only she who is capable of the pure tone, who can 
touch your heart of hearts, when in the depths of feeling 
the voice begins to waver and tremble with emotion ? 

The contrast between the mass to-day and the boy- 
singing of the Berlin choir, was not in favor of the latter. 
Music is cold without soprano. Brass bands, too, are 
abominable. We must have the feminine —the wood 
instruments. Our Puritan ancestors banished poetry, 
painting, sculpture, architecture and music from their 
Sunday services. So they went into a barn and snuffled 
and drawled out: “ The Lord will come, and he will not.” 
Their descendents already erect fine churches, place 
good organs therein, and show a reviving taste for paint- 
ing and sculptured ornaments; will they not by-and-bye 
introduce Music ? 








Musical Goryespondence. 
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From NEW YORK. 

May 20.—It was a sad trick that the Fates played 
us, when, after a week of delicious Spring weather, 
they sent down upon us on Saturday, the day of Mr. 
E1sFELp’s Complimentary Concert, a very deluge 
of rain, which only increased during the whole day. 
The natural consequence was a very, very thin house, 
so much s0 as to really pain any one interested in the 
success of an able and zealous musician, to whom 
New York owes innumerable musical advantages. 

To me, this state of things considerably marred 
the exquisite pleasure which I could not but derive 
from the concert itself. It was a real treat to all lov- 
ers of good music; both in point of material offered 
by the programme, and of execution, which, witha 
few trifling exceptions, was uniformly excellent. 
The orchestra, particularly, I have never heard play 
better. Instead of being discouraged by the small 
audience, they seemed to feel as if they must do their 
best to make up for other disappointments, and do 
credit to the conductor, who, though bearing the too 
evident marks of severe illness in his appearance, 
was yet at the post which he has so long, so faithful- 
ly filled. The opening piece was the fresh, graceful 
overture to Les deux Journées, by CHERUBINI— 
a piece of solid light music (rather paradoxical I 
must confess) which one is always glad to hear. 
The other numbers of the first part were solo-pieces, 
Mr. Eisfeld having introduced, in this concert, a fea- 
ture new, or at least rare, in this country, namely, to 
have the Symphony end the concert, instead of be- 
gin it. I much prefer to have it so, particularly 
when a Symphony of BeerHoven, and more partic- 
ularly when the C minor is given. Nothing else sounds 
well after it, and, when you hear it last you go away 
with the full impression upon your mind, and enjoy 
it much more in retrospect than when it is confused 
by the memory of several miscellaneous pieces 
coming after. 

The solo performers were Messrs. Krerer and 
ScurerBeR, on the clarinet and cornet-a-piston, 
Miss Lenmann and Mr. Horrmann. The first- 
named gentleman played, in a most admirable man- 
ner, a Concertino by Mr. Eisfeld, which we have al- 
ready heard this winter at the first Philharmonic 
concert. A second hearing only heightened the plea- 
sing impression which I received at that time. It is 
finely instrumented and the two motifs are very ori- 
ginal and beautiful. The Chanson d’ Amour, also by 
Mr. Eisfeld, for cornet-d-pistons, did not seem to me 
to have as much character in it as the other. It 
was also very well played. I regret to say that 
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Miss Lehmann did not do herself justice. The 
grand aria from Fidelio is excessively difficult—it 
presents a task to which Miss Lehmann did not seem 
equal: nor was she well sustained by the orchestra, 
who, in this one case, did not do very well, probably 
from insufficient rehearsal of the very difficult music, 
with which they were not familiar. The “ Erlking,” 
too, Ihave heard much better sung by Miss Leh- 
mann at a concert of her own. 

Mr. Hoffmann delighted his hearers once more 
with the exquisite Romance and Rondo vivace from 
a Concerto of Cuoprn, which he had played at one 
of last year’s Philharmonic concerts. It is a most 
beautiful compgsition—first the dreamy, delicate, 
languishing Romance, then the bright, sparkling, 
pearl-like Rondo—that intoxicates one like the wine 
which it resembles. Mr. Hoffmann continues to im- 
prove, from year to year. I well remember the time 
when, a mere wonder-child or boy, he astonished 
people by his strength and brillianey of execution, 
in pieces of the “ prodigious school.” For some 
years he continued more or less in this line. After 
a lull, he came out last year so able an interpreter 
of Chopin, as to prove that he was, after all, no 
mere trickster, but had depth beneath the surface ; 
and this impression has only been confirmed by his 
performances in public, not too frequent, since that 
time. Ihave hardly ever enjoyed anything more 
than his share in the “ Kreutzer Sonata” of Beet- 
hoven, at a Quartet Soirée this winter. I am sorry 
that there is still so much supercifiality in him as to 
allow him to play, in answer to an encore, on Satur- 
day, one of the shallowest, flattest pieces imaginable : 
“The Last Hope,” by GorrscuaLk. I should call 
it a forlorn hope! He played it admirably, though. 

The grand, glorious Fifth Symphony of “ the 
Master,” never made a deeper impression on me 
than on that evening. I had purposely not played 
or looked it over before, according to my usual wont, 
as, not having heard it for some time, I wanted it to 
break in upon me afresh in all its beauty. Fresh 
from Horrmann’s wonderful analysis of it, in your 
last number, I followed it through in his spirit, with- 
out, however, allowing his impressions to disturb my 
own individual ones., Yet how true what he says— 
the restless striving and working in the Allegro— 
the “sweet spirit-voice” of the Andante, with the 
evil genius constantly peeping out from behind the 
thunder-cloud,—and lastly, “the glorious theme of 
the Finale, shining out like dazzling sunshine in the 
jubilant strains of the full orchestra!” It was in 


| this symphony, particularly, that the orchestra sur- 
| passed themselves; never has a like composition 


been played with more “ Schwung”—translate that 
German word if you can—than this. 

I have been told that, as many who had purchased 
tickets were prevented from attending, Mr. Eisfeld 
thinks of repeating the concert next Saturday after- 
noon. Let us hope that the weather will be more 
propitious, and that not only those will be there who 
could not go last Saturday, but that also those who 
were there were enough interested to go again, of 


_| which number I myself shall certainly be one. 


| aAannnn, 


Bornonis. 





Musical Chit-Chat. 








Is there a Bobolink among composers? Read on 


|| another page WasnincTon Irvine's charming de- 
| scription of that songster of our meadows and corn- 


fields in June, and of the sad metamorphoses which 
he is to undergo ; then compare the gushing melody of 
Il Barbiere and Tancredi with the Ross1x1 of these 
latter years!—Frrpinanp Hituer, being asked 


|| what he thought of MeyerbeEr’s operas, replied 


| evasively and with some impatience: “Ah! let us 
not talk of politics!” 


We had a call last week from our townsman Sam- 








VEL ParkMAN TucKEeRMAN, Mus. Doc., who had 
just arrived from England to enter upon his duties as 
organist at ‘lrinity Church, New York, in place of 
the veteran Dr. Hopces, who has removed to the 
new Trinity Chapel, upon Twenty-fifth street. This 
appointment to so important a position is even a 
greater honor to our townsman than the doctorate of 
the English university, and we trust that it will give 
him full facilities for carrying out his high ideas of 
what episcopal church music ought to be. 


That always readable and faithful friend of the 
artistic and the beautiful, Zhe Crayon, has a letter 
from a German gentleman, describing the festival at 
Munich in honor of the completion of CRawrorp’s 
statue of Beernoven, the gift of our townsman, 
Cuarves C. Perkins to the Boston Music Hall. 
The letter is dated Munich, March 29, and is as fol- 
lows : 

* * * “Tt was a glorious, beautiful festival, 
and I still revel in the enjoyment of the delightful 
recollection. I wish you could have witnessed the 
universal enthusiasm. 

“ The artist’s permission has been obtained to place 
the Beethoven in the Concert Hall; but the general 
musical director, Lachner, would not allow the statue 
to be placed in an ordinary hall, but appointed an es- 
pecial concert for the 26th of March, the anniversary 
of the great master’s death, saying, ‘ That day shall be 
marked by a féte of Art.’ 

“A pedestal of six feet in height was prepared; 
having a background of dark green velvet, supported 
by gilt columns. It was a serious undertaking to get 
the statue up the high steps, but it was accomplished 
without accident—and the statue was placed upon its 
pedestal, in the midst of a forest of flowers and cy- 
presses, lit by more than a hundred gas lights: the 
tout ensemble produced a most magical effect. The 
Concert Hall was filled to overflowing with more than 
a thousand persons, among whom King Maximilian 
and the Queen were most conspicuous. And, now 
began the execution of Beethoven’s best compositions 
by more than three hundred singers, male and female, 
and musicians, in a manner that made me wish Mr. 
Perkins could have listened to their magic tones. 

“The director of the theatre, Herr Dingelstedt, 
wrote a prologue in verse, which was finely recited 
by Madame Dimbock, the first actress: and, when 
the féte was ended—‘ Such a féte we have never had,’ 
was the cry of hundreds of voices. 

“King Maximilian remarked to a gentleman pres- 
ent, ‘I only regret that this master-piece of Art should 
not remain in Munich °’ the reply was, ‘ The artist who 
created it still lives,’ at which his Majesty smiled, and 
said, ‘ Not easily does a work of Art please me as does 
this statue.’ 

“ Ex-King Louis was unable to leave the palace on 
the evening of the féte, as the weather was very bad; 
and, still suffering as he is, he has not made any ar- 
tistic visit. But, hearing that the Beethoven must 
be sent off, he went yesterday, in the midst of the snow 
and rain, to see it. The statue was once more placed 
on its pedestal for him—he was delighted with it; 
and, as he intends visiting Rome this summer, said 
that he would tell the artist, in person, how much the 
statue had pleased him.” 


A taste for better things is certainly spreading in 
our musically benighted towns and cities. We have 
already told of what has been achieved in Bangor. 
A correspondent from Worcester, Mass., commends 
to the notice of the Musical World a programme of 
choice music performed there at a private Soirée a 
few weeks since. He writes: 

“Mr. B.D. ALLEN—an artist of eminent merit and 
of equal modesty—a pupil in every respect worthy of 
his distinguished teacher and friend, Orro Dreset, 
and one of our own citizens, has established for him- 
self a highly honorable reputation in our musical 
community, discouraging all trash, and cultivating 





the highest standard of “ Musical Art.” His pro- 
gramme, above referred to, embraced the following 
excellent selections : 

“Part I—1. Symphony in B flat, (Piano, four 
hands,) Schumann—( Miss Bacon and B. D. Allen.) 
2. Four Part Song, The Nightingale, Mendelssohn 
—(Misses Fiske and Wright, and Messrs. Stocking 
and A. S. Allen.) 3. Sonata in A minor, Mozart— 
(Miss Bacon.) 4. Ave Maria,—Song, Franz—(Miss 
Wright.) 

“ Part IL—5. Hommage a Handel (Two Pianos,) 
Moscheles—(Miss Bacon and B. D. Allen.) 6. The 
Erl King,—Song, Schubert—(Miss Fiske.) 7. An- 
dante Spianata et Grande Polonaise, Chopin—(B. D. 
Allen.) 8. Four Part Song, The Gondolier’s Sere- 
nade, Wm. Mason—( Misses Fiske and Wright, and 
Messrs. Stocking and A. S. Allen.) 

“We may be permitted simply to allude to the lady 
pianist, Miss Bacon—also a pupil of Mr. Dresel, and 
a performer of rare merit—and to the excellent vo- 
calists who contributed so admirably to the evening’s 
entertainment.” 


Messrs. Geo. P. Reed & Co. have just published a 
new “Course of Harmony,” quite a formidable oc- 
tavo volume, by Mr. L. H. Sournarp of this city, 
and forming but the porch or Propylaa, we believe, 
to a complete course of Counterpoint and Fugue, 
which has been long shaping itself in the brain of the 
same thoughtful and profound musical scholar. The 
volume is modest in its pretensions, but from what 
we know of its antecedents, and from what we gather 
from a very cursory glance at its contents, we suspect 
it to be a work of remarkable value; indeed we shall 
be disappointed if it does not prove to be the best 
treatise that exists in English on the subject; not 
taking into account of course the translations from 
Marx, and other German theorists. We shall re- 
port more fully of it ere long. Mr. Southard is 
one of our most indefatigable and successful com- 
posers too of music. He is at present engaged, with 
a genial literary gentleman who furnishes the libretto, 
upon an opera, the plot of which is based upon Haw- © 
THORNE’s “ Scarlet Letter.” The annual Festi- 
val of the German Maénnerchére, Liederkranze, &c., 
from all parts of the country, will take place in New 
York next month. Cart Beremann has accepted an 
invitation to conduct it. —— Mr. Joun P. Groves, 
the young violinist of this city, sailed last Saturday 
for Europe, to pursue his musical studies in Dresden 
and Leipzig. Miss Exise Henster still remains 
in Paris, and the slightly improved state of her fa- 
ther’s health renders her future movements yet uncer- 
tain. We hope she may come at once, and sing to 
us in one of the two Italian opera troupes now divi- 
ding public attention. 








The universal “free fight” between each and all 
concerned, which followed the attempted coalition of 
the two opera companies under the auspices of the 
Academy of Music, is sharply summed up by the N. Y. 
Times: 

“Mr. Jacobsohn has a difficulty with the Manage- 
ment.” 

“Mr. Jacobsohn has a second difficulty with Mr. 
Ullman.” 

“Mr. Uilman has difficulty with everybody on 
general principles of policy.” 

“ Signor Mirate (a singer not known here) has a 
difficulty with Signor Badiali.” 

“ Signor Mirate has a second difficulty with the 
Management.” 

« Signor Mirate has a third difficulty with Mr. Ma- 
retzek.” 

“ Signor Arditi has also a difficulty with Mr. Ma- 
retzek.” 

“ Signor Arditi’s chorus has a difficulty with Mr. 
Maretzek’s chorus.” 

“Signor Arditi’s orchestra has a similar difficulty 
with Maretzek’s orchestra.” 
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“ Mr. Maretzek has a difficulty with the ‘ gentleman 
who manages the press,’ and generally with every 
one who has the misfortune to be under the latter’s 
influence and control.” 

* And last and most serious of all, 

“ Madame Anna Lagrange has a difficulty in her 
throat which prevents her singing.” 

We understand that there was no ground for the 
statement so far as Signors Bapiati and MiraTE 
were concerned. Meanwhile Mr. Puaxen has retired 
from the management of the Academy, in favor of 
Mr. Parne, another of the committee of the stock- 
holders, and they have had compassion on the house- 
less LAGRANGE troupe, and agreed to terms whereby 
said troupe occupies the Academy so long as the 
regular Academy troupe remain in Boston, They 
made their first appearance there on Monday eve- 
ning in Lucia di Lammermoor, Mme. LAGRANGE, 
Sig. Mirate and Sig. More xt, that is, all the new 
stars, were to take the leading rdéles. 


Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
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Italian Opera. 

“Wiliam Tell,”—really Rossrx1’s greatest 
work, as each successive hearing and perusal of 
the score has more and more convinced us,—was 
given at the Boston Theatre on Monday and on 
Wednesday evening, to large audiences and with 
very great success, especially the second time. 
It was produced on the same liberal scale and in 
the same effective style as at the Academy in 
New York; the same singers and supernumer- 
aries, to the number of some 150 persons on the 
stage at one time; the same orchestral force, 
under the vigorous baton of the same conductor, 
Max MArEtTZEK, in whom all have confidence ; 
the same costumes and properties, and scenery, 
if somewhat different, yet quite as artistic and 
as picturesque, it seemed to us, as that of Sig. 
ALLEGRI’s painting, at the Academy. 

The inordinate length of the opera, requiring 
more than four hours in performance, necessitated 
large omissions in New York, and it has been 
very much farther shortened here. The whole 
of the ballet, connected with the wedding scene 
in the first Act, and with the Fair in the second 
Act, a good half hour of it in all, and for which 
Rossini has written some of the finest dance 
music in existence, was cut out. Entire choruses 
and songs in every Act were left out, and others 
much abridged. The only important female réle, 
that of Mathilda, was reduced to less than one- 
half of the music which the composer and libret- 
tists have assigned toher. The fourth Act, melo- 
dramatic enough at best, was made still more so, 
by the omission of at least two-thirds of the 
music. And yet the papers cry out for still fur- 
ther “ cuttings,” not considering that the omissions 
already made are of themselves sufficient to ac- 
count for much of the apparent want of unity, 
and therefore the actual tediousness of the last 
acts,—supposing the entire work to have a unity. 
But it is indeed true that this opera has not much 
dramatic unity or progress; that the musical cli- 
max is past with the second Act, and the dramatic 
climax with the third; so that some excisions 
could be made without touching any vital part. 
And it was quite important that it should be 
shortened somewhat. We have stated the above 
facts not to find fault, but for the information of 





those who heard “ William Tell,” that they might 
know what allowance was to be made on that 
score. The parts omitted were, in the main, 
those which could best be spared. 

The musical performance, as a whole, impressed 
us as an improvement upon either that we 
heard in New York. The exceedingly rich or- 
chestration throughout, from the well-known 
overture, which was vehemently applauded, to 
the Mosé in Egitto-like accompaniment of the 
jubilant final quartet and chorus,—and abounding 
everywhere with exquisite and piquant melodic 
figures, as well as with subtle harmonies and 
mighty combinations,—was rendered very effect- 
ively. Yet we must complain of the “over- 
muchness” of the brass instruments in the for- 
tissimos, which often covered up the really elabo- 
rate and vivid violin figures so that the ear 
caught nothing of them even while the eye read 
the notes. If this was in a great measure owing 
to the acoustic nature of the room (as the con- 
fused and dull sound of the opening string pas- 
sages in the overture led us to suspect) then 
there is one reason the more for favoring the 
stringed’ band at the expense of drums and 
trombones. The choruses, than which there are 
none finer in any opera ever heard here, 
—none so individual and various in expression, 
or wrought up with so superb a background of 
instrumental harmony, were generally sung with 
spirit and precision and a good musical blending 
of the voices—numerous beyond the measure of 
our operas hitherto. 

Coming now to the principal singers, the musi- 
cal and dramatic interest can scarcely be said 
to be concentrated upon any one leading part. 
Tell (baritone) is the patriotic centre. But Ar- 
nold Melchthal (tenor) unites the patriot and 
the lover, and thus becomes the focus in which 
the prime and secondary motives of the drama 
meet. To him are assigned more passages which 
“ bring the house down,” and which stamp them- 
selves upon the memory ; his songs are the most 
dramatic, of the kind in which each note is freight- 
ed with its separate weight of passion ; besides, is 
not his of all tenor parts the most arduous, in both 
senses of the word; does not his music repeated- 
ly run up to the C above the staff, and have not 
Novurrit and Duprez immortalized him, the 
latter by the famous Ut de poitrine, which sent 
all Paris into ecstacies ? Sig. Boicront lacks the 
heroic and commanding presence, and is but a 
feeble and automaton-like actor, ever confined 
to one conventional round of looks and starts and 
gestures. But his tenor is sweet and musical and 
flexible, and takes those highest notes with a rare 
and satisfying power; indeed his most effective 
tones appear to lie above the staff. He sings 
conscientiously, earnestly, with good style and 
expression, and in his first duet, with Tell: O 
Mathilde, (which demands a high B flat with full 
strength the first time, and a tone higher when 
the melody recurs), although he may have trans- 
posed it half a tone, produced a great impression. 
Admirable, too, was his delivery of those passion- 
ate syllabic phrases in the great Trio of the sec- 
ond act: Ses jours qu’ ils ont osé proscrire, &c., 
contrasting with the flowing thirds of the two 
basses, Tell and Walter. In the love dnet with 
Mathilda, just preceding, and in that delicious 
bit exquisitely accompanied, at the beginning of 
the last act: Asyle héréditaire, his singing was 
full of tenderness and sweetness. But his strength 








held not out for the last, most trying air of all, | 
the war song: |Suivez moi, which also climbs by 
emphatic half-tones to the C and dwells there 
with all possible power and volume ; this trial was 
evaded, wisely too, by a great abridgment of the 
song. The other tenor parts also are written high. 
The picturesque little fisherman, who steps for- | 
ward from his boat in the first scene, and sings his 
little song about his little loves, while earnest, 
anxious Tell is brooding on his country’s wrongs, 
has to sing up to C, which Herr BEUTTLER (it 
was ViETTI in New York) achieved by the fal- 
setto, rendering with his light, swget, not over- 
much pinched German voice, the whole of his 
music cleverly enough. Sig. Quinto (the Herr 
Quint of the late German opera), both in voice | 
and action filled the part of Rudolph, captain of | 
the Austrian soldiers, better than such parts have 
been often filled here, and indeed he lent his 
voice effectually to some of the concerted pieces. | 

Sig. Bap1axi’s Tell, so far as voice and sing- 
ing, and expressive, vigorous parlando went, alike 
in passages of heroic indignation and defiance, or 
of tenderness and grief, and in scrupulous fidelity 
to all the requirements of his part, was much the 
finest impersonation of the whole,—save only in 
the matter of looks, (which it of course lies not 
in his power to adapt to any one’s preconceived | 
notion of the character,) and in a tendency, 
habitual with him, to occasional grotesque over- 
acting. But he was the same ever reliable, art- 
istie Badiali, with the solid, ripe and ringing bari- 
tone, which seemed as if Rossini’s music here 
were written for it and for no other.—Signor 
CoLertti (basso) sustained well his part in the 
trio of patriot leaders, and throughout the whole 
of that grand scene of the conspiracy at Griitli. 
—Sig. Rocco makes a very Blue-Beard of a 
Gessler, as melodramatically fierce a tyrant as 
the composer in his funniest mood could wish. 





His costume, we are told, was historical. | 


But place aux dames !—and we may add auz 
garcons, for Jemmy Tell is certainly the leading 
soprano throughout the chief part of the opera, at 








least where the prima donna’s scenes are reduced | 


down to one or two. We can but compliment || 
Mme. Bertucca-MARETZEK, upon her imper- | 
sonation of Tell’s dutiful, brave boy. She looked | 
and acted the part charmingly, and mingled in | 
the fray between villagers and soldiers as valiant- | 
ly as a young Tell should. Never before (it is || 
some years since she has sung here), have we | 
found her voice so pure and clear and musieal, | 
and her singing so entirely satisfactory. On the 
the top of those strong choruses, her soprano 
floated with a silvery clearness, and on the em- | 
phatic phrases each note penetrated and crowned | 
the great mass of sounds with effect. Every- | 
where, in the concerted pieces, except in the sec- 
ond act, her voice is paramount, and its charm | 


wears not out. 
There always isa charm in STEFFANONE’S sing- 


ing, in spite of all defects. Her voice is evidently |, 


the worse for wear in some respects; it has grown 


fortable amount of tremolo, or (as our friend the Di- 
arist calls it) of the “ wiggle” in her upper tones. 


: | 

husky in the lower tones, and there is an uncom- || 
| 

| 


Yet these tones are always rich, sympathetic, pen- || 


etrating and surcharged with feeling, eminently | 
suited to dramatic pathos, and there is a whole- | 
heartedness about her singing which grows upon | 
you in spite of a certain seeming physical noncha- | 
The part | 


lance at the beginning of each effort. 
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of Mathilda, to be sure, is not very dramatic. 
Her love for Arnold is but an incident in the 
play. Love is but a secondary motive in this 
opera ; here, as in “ Moses in Egypt,” the main- 
spring is political, is patriotism. Yet that is cer- 
tainly an admirable scene for her at the begin- 
ning of the second act, and full of beautiful, ori- 
ginal and touching music. Her first recitative and 
the quiet, sweet, heart-felt melody : Sombre forét, 
in which she (a princess) confides to the woods 
and to the evening star the secret of her love for 
Arnold and for simple Swiss life,—a melodic gem 
indeed—were sung with true expression, she only 


| substituting for the final cadenza (as prima donnas 


will) another of her own. So too the dialogue 
with Arnold, and their duet, or rather two duets. 
The part, if not dramatic, has musical importance, 
and would have much more, if another equally 
long scene with Arnold, commencing the third 
act, were not left out, besides a Trio, &c., with the 
wife and son of Tell in the last act. As if to 
show her to better advantage than in that awk- 
ward riding dress, she is allowed to intervene 


| once, for a moment, to claim Tell’s son from 





Gessler, and her few indignant notes were there 
uttered with great spirit. 

We have not room here to point out the musi- 
cal beauties or dramatic faults of “ William Tell ;” 
although we have felt strongly tempted to enter 
into asomewhat regular analysis of the opera, or 
at least to sketch out a catalogue raisonnée of its 
musical contents. This we may yet do. Suflice 
it now to say, as we begun, that its charm grows 
upon us wonderfully. It is an exhaustless mine 
of happy musical inventions and effects. Even 
in point of melodic ideas, we had not half appre- 
ciated it, when we wrote our first impressions, 
some weeks since. Whatever the dramatic faults 
of “ Tell,” there can be no doubt of its great 
musical excellence, and that as a musical, a lyric 
composition it is far more important, and more 
worth a hearing—many hearings—than any opera 
of BeLuint, DonizetT1, MERCADANTE, VERDI, 
or (what is more significant) of Rossini him- 
self. 

“ Willlam Tell” is to be performed this after- 
noon for the Jast time, and let no lover of good 
music miss the opportunity. We plead, however, 
that it may not be the last; and we could even 
wish we might have once a chance to hear Ros- 
sini’s greatest opera, long as it is, entire. 





Last evening, Vestvari, “ the magnificent,” was 
to make her Boston début as Orsini, and BrigNott, 
the young tenor admired of New Yorkers, as Gen- 
naro, in Lucrezia Borgia. On Monday will com- 
mence the run of JJ Zrovatore, much to the joy, we 
doubt not, of all who love exciting, harrowing tra- 


| gedy ‘and Verdi, to whom we give the credit of be- 


ing almost everywhere in the majority. The reduc- 


| tion of prices for the two upper circles—which places 


are for musical effect perhaps the best,—places the 
opera now within the reach of almost all who want 
to hear it. 





WHAY FoR AN ORCHESTRA NEXT WINTER? We 
publish to-day a communication from our old friend 


| Kryzer, ever alive to the interests of classical music 


in this his chosen home. He gives us some good ideas, 


| as usual; and he has known too long the musical temper 
| and material of Boston to take the concert experience 
|| of the past winter as an evidence that musical taste is 


on the decline among us. We are only sorry, that in 


| seeking other explanations of the winter's failure he 


could not help gravitating back again to his old hobby 








of abusing the Music Hall, in which he will find little 
sympathy, at least from younger ears. But every 
music-lover says Amen to his idea that for so large a hall 
there should be a large orchestra, and particularly a 
large body of string instruments. This is a prime de- 
sideratum; at the same time that we are bound to re- 
member, what is beyond dispute, that the most effective, 
most enjoyed, and most successful Symphony concerts 
everyway, ever yet heard in Boston, were those of the 
Germania Orchestra in the Boston Music Hall. As to 
the Hall, the question is not if it be a perfect room for 
musical effect, but if it be the best that could be fora 
room so large; and we see no cause yet to dcubt that 
among all existing halls of the largest size it is unri- 
valled. The Philadelphia hall referred to is but half as 
large. 

But this en passant. The main drift of our friend’s 
article is to show what may be done next winter; to 
hint some practical measures towards placing classical 
orckestral concerts upon a foundation of certainty and 
permanency in this music-loving city. And here we are 
happy to agree with his suggestion, and doubt not it is 
practical, and that the money will readily and cheerfully 
flow towards the object, the moment that subscribers 
shall see that something solid and reliable is about to be 
done. We only think his demand too modest, and that 
he might safely strike for a much higher sum. 

We have not room now, but we propose soon to 
discuss at length, and with a view to some practical 
movement, the whole matter of a permanent organiza- 
tion of great classical concerts in our city. 


4 > 





New Music.—From the New York agency, (389 
Broadway,) of J. Alfred Novello, London, we have re- 
ceived a number of standard classical warks, in the 
elegant editions of that famous house. We mention 
for the present : 

1. Short Melodies for the Organ, principally for Soft 
Stops, by VinceNT Novet.o. This is quite a large 
and very varied collection of organ pieces, voluntaries, 
&c., already extending through three Books, each of 
six numbers, which are furnished separately, and a 
continuation is still promised. Each number, of eight 
or ten pages, contains from six to ten pieces, many of 
them composed by NoveELto, arranged from his 
masses, offertories, &c., of which there is a great 
variety, and all good; many drawn from ancient 
sources, Gregorian hymns, &c.; and many adapted 
from pianoforte Sonatas and other works of BEET- 
HOVEN, CRAMER, PLEYEL, CHERUBINI, HeEsszE, Pur- 
CELL, and many others. We have an aversion to Beet- 
hoven altered, as he must be to suit the organ, as in 
the case of a certain piano Andante which is not itself 
if it be not staccato. But others are less objectionable ; 
and the collection abounds in really excellent and use- 
ful pieces for the organist. 

2. Saul; an Oratorio, by HanprEu.—This is an- 
other of Novello’s cheap and convenient octavo edi- 
tions of the Oratorios, and now that copies can be had 
so easily, we hope that some of our societies will begin 
to think of bringing out the ‘Saul. ” 








Boston Theatre.— Tuesday and Thursday evenings 
next are set apart for the benefits respectively of the Door 
keepers and the Ushers, to whose obligingness and courtesy all 
our opera and play-goers have certainly been under obligation. 
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Musical Notice. 


(CG>Several additional Bors are wanted as Choristers in an 
Episcopal Church in thiscity. Salary, fifty dollars per annum. 
Applicants should not be above 14 years of age, and must pos- 
sess a Treble or Alto voice of unexceptionable quality. Further 
particulars may be obtained by addressing a communication 
to “ H. 8. C.,” Traveller office, and giving name and residence. 


BOSTON THEATRE.--- ITALIAN OPERA. 


The ray of the Boston Theatre begs leave to inform the 
public that, in order to afford all Fr an opportunity to 
witness these unrivalled Operatic Perfor he has de- 
cided to adopt the scale of prices of the New York Academy of 
Music, viz : 

Parquet, mqet pean. Balcony and First 

Circle, Riven atecedaducescteactd $1,50 and $1,00 
Second Circle,. . aeuetistedendeers Wile | 
Amphitheatre, . . cacees eevccccccccs Revetonence ame 








BOSTON THEATRE. 


TKRADBIAN OPERA. 
DAY PERFORMANCE. 


By universal desire, the Splendid Opera of 


WILLIAM TELL, 
Received with shouts of applause, will be given for the last 
time in Boston, 


This (Saturday) Afternoon, May 26, 
AT THREE 0°CLOCK. 


LAST WEEK OF THE ITALIAN OPERA! 


IG Opera Nights—Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


On MONDAY EVENING, May 28th, 
First appearance of the renowned Baritone, 
sIG. AMODIO, 
In Verdi’s Last and Greatest Opera, 
Im TROVATORE, 














For the first time in Boston. 
Count di Luna. ............. «+++. Signor Amodio. 
Teonora.......+- evceccce eoeccee Signora Steffanone. 
Azucena, a Gipsy......... aeacewee’ Signora Vestvali. 
Manrico, the Troubadour............ Signor Brignoli. 
FesTOMGs o0ccccccvecece aaseees +eeee+ Signor Rocco, 
Musical Director and Conductor....... .-MAX MARETZEK 





++eee++ AMATI DUBREUIL 





Stage Manager .......seceeeeees 





The Ticket Office will be opened at the Music Store of E. H. 
Wade, 197 Washington street. Tickets may likewise be pur- 
chased at the Box-office of the Theatre on the evening of the 
performance. 

The only correct Opera Books are for sale at Wade’s Music 
Store, and inside of the Theatre. 

(G>Doors open at 7; Opera to commence at 734 o’clock. 


THE AMERICAN HARP: 


A COLLECTION OF NEW AND ORIGINAL 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED 


BY CHARLES ZEUNER. 


HE above excellent work has been the basis of a majority 

of the popular collections of Sacred Music for the last 

dozen or fifteen years; and though nearly a quarter of a cen- 

tury has elapsed since its first issue, it yet retains an unques- 

tioved superiority over all similar works, and is esteemed by 

teurs as the choicest volume to which they have 

access. It has been for a number of years out of print. Copies 

could but with great difficulty be obtained ; and the value in 

which the few to be found were held, together with the actual 

merits of the work, repeatedly alluded to by the best judges of 

Church Music, induced the undersigned to publish it, and the 

public can now be supplied at the following rates : 

Single copies............ efbarveeecsa’ 75 

Per dozen.......... 


OLIVER DITSON, “15 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the piano, and may be addressed at the 
Revere House. Terms :— $50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $80 per quarter of 12 | aot ng one a week, 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 


Pianist, Organist and DBirector of Music 
AT THE MUSIC HALL, (Rev. TaHzopoRE PARKER’s Socigery,) 
GIVES INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
Residence, 13 Avery Street. 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other ; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholar and teacher, over any similar 

*work yet published. Price $1,50. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont St. 























F. F. MULLER, 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church ; Organist and Pianist of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, Musical Education Society, &c. &c. 


Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 





D. ALLEN desires a situation as Organist in some 
e church in Boston. Address Box 186, Worcester, Mass. 
Rererences—Sumner Hill, E. Hamilton, J. H. Willcox, Esqs. 





WILLIAM BERGER, 
Publisher and Importer of Music, 
No. 82 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


= constantly on hand a a and Select Stock of 
IMPORTED MUSIC, for sale at Eastern prices. New 
Music received by Steamer as —_ as published. A liberal 

to T All orders promptly attended 





to. Music arranged to order. 


(G> Catalogues sent gratis by mail. Aug26 
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NOVELLO’S LIBRARY 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 


MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Vou. I. Now Reavy. 
LBRECHTSBERGER’S collected Writings on THOROUGH 
BASS, HARMONY, and COMPOSITION, for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Translated by Sapitta Novet.o, from the original Ger- 
man. The musical examples revised by Vincent NoveLto. 
[Former price, 42s.) Vol. 1., Harmony and Thorough-Bass, 
88 cts. by mail 94. Vols. II. and III., Guide to Composition, 
each 88 ets. by mail 94. 
Vv. 
ATEL’S TREATISE ON HARMONY. Translated by 
Mary Cowpen CLARKg, from the original French. [For- 
mer price, $8 75.) In paper wrapper 63 cts. by mail 67. 
Iv. 
N OZART’S SUCCINCT THOROUGH-BASS SCHOOL. 
Translated from the German, by Sapmta Novetto. The 
musical examples revised by Josian Pitrman. [Former price 
$175.) In paper wrapper 21 cts. by mail 23. 
Il. 
ETIS’? TREATISE ON CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 
Translated from the French, by the Rev. Tomas HELMORE, 
M.A. [Former price, 15 francs] In paper wrapper 38 cts. 
by mail 41. - 


N ARX’S, DR., GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION.— 

An aid to Teachers and Learners in every branch of Mu- 
sical knowledge. Translated by GrorGz Macrrone, from the 
original German, expressly for Novello’s Library for the Diffu- 
sion of Musical Knowledge. [Former price, $3 75.] Bound in 
cloth, price $1 63, by mail #1 75. 

*,* Of this work five large editions have been printed in 
German, besides being reprintedin England. It comprehends 
minute explanations of every musical matter, from the sim- 
plest rudiments, through the various elaborations of rhythm, 
doctrine of tones, instruments, elementary and artistic forms 
of composition, artistic performance, and musical education in 
general. 


I 


HERUBINI’S TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND 

/ FUGUE. Translated by Mrs. Cowpgen CLarke, from the 
original French. The musical portion has also been super- 
vised by Mr. Jostan Pittman, Organist of Lincoln’s Inn.— 
omer price, $7 88.] Bound in cloth, price $1 63, by mail 
$1 75. 


NOVELLO’S SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 
889 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 





CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 282, Washington St. or G. P. 
Reep & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
Rererences :—Mrs. 0. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 


Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 





THOMAS RYAN, 


‘TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
RESIDENCE, No. 15 DIX PLACE. 





MEYER & TRETBAR, 


Smporters ant Publishers of ALusir, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(G> AGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 





B. D. ALLEN, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Ietters directed care of Nathan Richardson, Esq. 282 Wash- 
ington Street. 
Rererences.—Otto Dresel, E. Hamilton, I. I. Harwood, Esqs. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 











CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPUusE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


SP PPP 


EDWARD 


Apr 29 
ew” 





SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
LIGHTE, NEWTON & BRADBURY'S PIANOS. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON 


Would respectfully inform the public that he has taken the 
Agency for the New England States, for the sale of the above 
celebrated instruments, a full assortment of which will con- 
stantly be kept at his 


MUSICAL EXCHANGE, 
282 Washington Street, Boston. 


These Instruments are warranted in all cases, and put up in 
secure boxes, free of expense, for transportation to any dis- 
tance. Also, NEW MUSIC from all parts of Europe and 
America received as soon as published, which, together with 
our own publications, forms the largest stock and greatest 
variety of Sheet Music to be found in the United States. The 
most liberal discount made to the Trade and Seminaries. 

Catalogues sent to any address, gratis.—Superior MELODEONS 
always on hand.—PIANOS TO LET, on liberal terms. 


PH10B PRINTING wy ad premply ected at tis Of 








MR. HARRISON MILLARD, 
(TENORE,) 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN VOCALIZATION, 


No. 6 Tyler St.........Terms $50 per quarter. 





ZEW ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 

: BOSTON, MASS. 


’ 


MODEI: 
ORGAN-HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 

HE Organ-Harmonium is an entirely new (patent) musical 

instrument of the reed species, having two manuals, or 
rows of keys, and eight stops, as follows:—1. Diapason ; 2 
Dulciana ; 3. Principal; 4. Flute; 5. Bourdon ; 6. Hautboy; 
7. Expression ; 8. Coupler. It is designed more especially 
the use of churches, lecture-rooms, and other large publie 
halls, having power nearly equal to a thousand dollar organ! 
It is also capable of many solo-effects, and has great variety in” 
the property or quality of tone. It is especially adapted to 
the use of organ and students, being an admirable 
substitute for organ-practice. mination from all interested 
is respectfully solicited. 


Mason & Hamlin’s Model Melodeons ! 
Recommended by the best musicians and organists in the 
country, (a8 SUPERIOR to all others,) among whom we mentio 
the following: Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F, 
Root, G. W. Morgan (late organist to the Harmonic Union, 
London), 8. A. Bancroft, L. P. Homer, L. H. Southard, 
Bruce, etc. ete. 

Prices from $60 td $175. 

(G> Circulars containing a full description of the Model 
Melodeons sent to any address, on application to the unde; 
signed. 4 
HENRY MASON. } 
EMMONS HAMLIN. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSI 


HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





MASON & HAMLIN, f 
Cambridge St. (cor. of Charles,) Boston, Mi 








YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


E. R. BLANCHARD, Teacher. 


This School is designed for those who wish to acquire the 
ability to read music readily at sight, and is particularly adapt- 
ed to the wants of those who desire to fit themselves to teach 
singing in schools, or to receive instruction, from the best mas- 
ters, in the Cultivation of the Voice, Style, &c. 

Address, care of Geo. J. Webb & Co., No. 3 Winter street. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


L. 0. EMERSON, 
Geacher of the Piano-Forte, Organ, & Singing, 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC AT 
BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 


Music Room under the Church idence, 12 Indi 
BOSTON. 


Applications may also be made at Oliver Ditson’s, 115 Wash- 
ington St., to whom he is permitted to refer. 








Pi. 








IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, buy 
RICHARDSON'S 


MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book that 
has ever been published.——Price Three Dollars. 

(>>Published at the MUSICAL EXCHANGE, Boston, and 
for sale at all Music Stores. 


Mr. J. Q. WETHERBEE, 


WOCALIST, 
(BASSO CANTANTE,) 
No. 18 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 








CARL GARTNER, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


May be found at No. 20 Dover Street, every forenoon between 
9 and 10. Oc 14 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépit of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





ADOLPH BAUMBACH, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


Application can be made at Reed’s Music-Store, or at the 
Norfolk House, Roxbury. Sept 9 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








Cc. HX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 259 Washington St 


RESIDENCE. ...183 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 
A GOOD TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boste 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





During the three years since it was established, this Jou 
has met with continually increasing favor, and it ente! 
upon its SEVENTH VOLUME with the number for Saturday, 
April 7th. , 

Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Co 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays om 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in tl 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and’ 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German am 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, 

(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur 
nished. Address (post-paid) 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoot Sr. Bo 


From the New York Daily Tribune. 4 

There is no better musical critic in the country than J + 
8. Dwight, of Boston, and few men are able to express 
they have to say about music in a manner at once 80 po 
and precise. His articles are sure to please the learned j 
music, and to delight its lovers. We commend his jou 
unreservedly to our musical friends as a work which will 
an able running tary upon ical events, ext 
from each its significance, varying its critical notices of musit” 
and musicians, both new and old, with biographical and 
taining details ; and always true to what is most intere 
and commanding in this noblest of the Arts. 


From the Boston Evening Transcript. q 
Wherever there is a piano-forte, this Journal ought to 
lying on it. a 





From the Boston Atlas. 

We need just such a paper. One which is subservient to 
particular clique of book-makers, or society agents, or mane 
gerial interests. One which tells truly what is good and 
is bad, in the honest convictions of the writer..... Mr. D 
unites more qualifications to hold the judge’s chair than fi 
other writer with whose powers we are acquainted. : 
warmth of feeling is united to an acute perception of the 
beauties of executional Art; while a long and earnest stu 
of the great composers of the world has rendered him fam 
with, and an appreciator of, their noble works. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line 
Each subsequent insertion, per line a 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion...... 
Do do each subsequent. ... 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly ad : 


quarterly in advance. - 
POO ON Ne q 




















